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Parents’ Revieav School, Examiner.s’ Report, Easter, 1902. 

‘•It affords me pleasure to be able to report most favourably on the work 
of the Easter Examination. The deficiences noted in the report of the 
Christmas Examination have been more than made good, and the papers 
now sent up for examination are in every way thoroughly good in almost 
all subjects.” 


all subjects.” 

“ The few German papers sent in this term showed progress ; but a little 
more attention should be paid to gender, number and case, especially with 
regard to adjectives.” M, D. 

**The French papers were on the whole satisfactory, one paper in Class 
in. and several in Class were excellent.” J. M. 


The Easter Examination papers will be returned on receipt of postage. 
The Summer Examination papers will be sent out for Monday, July 7th. 
The Summer Examination is optional, and the parents report on all the 
work, the report to be sent to Ambleside before August ist, or after 
September 15th. All new members must apply for admission before 
August ist, or after September 15th. 

C.«r...-The Examination papers will be sent 

out for Monday, June 9th. 

mimicLeYtT'”^^^l''^i!° postpone the examination kindly com- 

Education, Ambleside. 

Report of the Conf ^ August numbers will be devoted to the 

ledge^ur^^^^^^^^^^ to spread the know- 

to their friends. A lisTof HA numbers and send them 

may be sent to Miss ArmfiAlH stamps for each number 

the MeJs post free. 
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I^-N.E.U. Translation Societv Km v 

^octety.—Txom Egmont, Goethe. 

C. Agnes Roofer, Hon. Sec., 

From whom all particulars may brobur^d^^’ Road, Bournemouth,^ 
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Board of Educatio 7 ^^Jii^^~^ 

of 1900, m order to report upon The ed!r.t Exhibition 

that struck him was that “ education ^ T ^^t thing 

aspect of national life.” It fs th s " but on! 

essay and is perhaps the key to the unusual d“" 

view with which the subject is treated Th breadth of 

interest shewn in education, we are told 

differ in their aims in this matter Here k 

time encourages and condemns ourselves ^ ‘he same 

identifying ‘education’ with what is taucr’hi • ^ 

regarding a tidily oreanised snEn^i and, therefore, of 




a. a whole, ,he average imelleclaai^lLt;:” , 

parison between English and continental secondary schools is searchr? 

Tn whilfff ‘ba! 

El. Jr ! r individuality in 

English education. This admits of the action of an enormous force in the 

making of character. “ We English have always believed that some of 
the highest kinds of learning are not necessarily printed in books, but may 
be embodied in institutions, that some of the noblest combinations of 
intellectual and spiritual power seek to revive, inspire or create some form 
of corporate life.” It is cheering so far, but we cannot escape the charge, 
brought home to us by this prophet of our own, that we are intellectually 
below other nations our compeers, and far below what is possible to 
'^'^^urs elves. The problem is how to level up our secondary education 
intHl^^ually without loss of moral force or physical fibre. If we take the 
authoFs'^Sbd^ice two doors are closed to us, — the perpetual examinations by 
which schooMife is made an uneasy dream with little or no waking profit 
and for which we are held in some contempt by our continental neigh- 
bours : and that other tempting escape by which we run in and out to this 
foreign system and that, snatching at a patch here and a patch there to 
piece up our deficiencies. We must recognise that education is organic — 
the outgrbw'th of our nationality — and can only take in new material of 
thought in proportion as it is assimilated and becomes part of ourselves. 
Among the nations, two are singled out by Mr. Sadler as having character- 
istics which are a possession for the world not to be endangered by rash 
strictures and hasty reforms. England, on the one hand, has the spirit 
engendered in its public schools. France, on the other hand, has that 
perfect instrument of thought — its literary language— the outcome of ages 
of education, in its secondary schools, upon literary traditions. In con- 
sidering the schools of Germany the author’s view is that German thought 
and English thought are at opposite ends of the scale. Germany leans to 
the production of high attainments, England, to the all-round development 
of character; and each country perceives that it has much to learn from the 
other. The rest of the volume contains deeply interesting reports of 
education in various parts of Germany, Primary and Secondary girls’ schools 
and boys’ schools, Realschulen, Commercial schools, Handelsschulen and 
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of the provision for training teachers ; and a 
what not ; an examination ^g^gurement of mental fatigue in Germany 

very interesting article up « overpressure.” It is well that the 

which discloses sad fac ® manhood of his people is being 

Head of the Empire is a^^ volume is most interesting reading and 

sapped in the schoo s. p^bably no step made in England in the pro- 
we is more notable than the periodic production of these 

^rfectly ^ T. G. Rooper, (Blackie 

fr„f wf vSl of Educational Easays by Mr, Rooper is 
ilariy rafreshinj. The range of the essays is considerable. We 
S the treatment of mentally deficient children m the very enlightening 
and encouraging article on the great French educationalist, S4guin, 
who studied education as it were at the fountain-head by discovering 
the possibilities of defective children. Sepin’s peat discovery was 
that the normal intellect depends upon the interaction and proper co- 
ordination of various parts of the nervous system,— “Now in a normal 
child the various parts of the nervous organism work so rapidly 
and promptly that it is almost impossible to follow the process of co- 
ordination. It is indeed quick as thought In the cretinous child, owing 
to want of co-ordination, different movements can be studied before they 
are combined into a whole. The method of training such children consists 
in doing for them artificially what in the ordinary child is done naturally,” 
The following lecture, upon manual training, is an application of this 
principle to the normal as well as the defective child. The author deplores 
the fact that the home has ceased to be a miniature technical school ; and 
certainly no English person who saw the unique exhibition at Stockholm 
some six or seven years ago could fail to envy a people who showed so 
much art feeling, industry and capacity, such genuine love of work. 
A^ain, in natural sequence, follows the essay on obedience ; for the 
p ysical possibility of obedience also depends upon the interaction and 
proper co-ordination of various parts of the nervous system. This is the 
7rrZ 1 discipline. This military discipline the author 

must hZ ^ ^ ysical basis of obedience ; but, he contends, obedience 
out of before it is really human. The working 

more so because" as iT hTs'^'"^'/ interesting and suggestive. All the 
to his wise saws ’ H u custom, the author adds modern instances 
portrayed by Acton Lll^T"^ the unfortunate governess 

the late Lord Russell of’ Kill essay with the great speech of 

when the vast audience “"'en, made before the American Bar in 1896 , 

the beauty and dionitw lawyers— were so impressed with 

speech and cheered voc f their feet at the end of the 

Lord Colltngwood' s Th ^ ^ quarter of an hour. The next essay, 

theme in that most deli a of Education, works out the 
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pride in a country that ha reverence for a great man, increased 

forceful notions of how to K ^ Collingwood, and clearer and more 

little domain. Personallv children and how to rule in one’s 

tion is worth more than ®°rt of object lesson in educa- 

ny manuals of teaching and many studies in 
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Education, nor on that on IndLZ.r '^ssay on Gaiety in 

the teaching of special subitS ^'"'^ Education, nor on those on 

Miguel de Cervlntes SaMZa "Uuhe 

volume much food for reflection • and I reader will find in this 
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fob XTcZik Studies from the book of 

£Ls o? he h -- ‘hat 

crystals, glaciers, currents in the atmosphere, light and electricity, or 

I ‘he Asiatic wild ass. Poetry, such poetry as 

the book of Job offers, is perhaps best left to take care of itself, the aim 
of the teacher being rather that the pupil should approach it after getting 
general knowledge in other ways. Of course this does not preclude a 
word of explanation here and there, our objection is only to making 
this great poem the basis of lessons in elementary science. The writer 
approaches her task with reverence and simplicity. 

Erratum,— \n the May number, in the review of Miss Bramston’s 
Sunrise of Revelation, line 3 , elementary should read secondary. 

THE ‘‘P.R.’’ LETTER BAG. 

\The Editor is not responsible for tke opinions of Correspondents 

Dear Editor, — I should be very grateful if you, or some of your 
readers, could recommend me some good Sunday literature for two school 
boys of ten and eleven ; some practical, helpful addresses or sermons to 
read to them in the holidays; also stories of brave deeds, good biographies, 
or travels that would interest them, and yet make it different from week- 
day reading. I am, yours truly, 

Anxious Mother. 


TO THE READERS OF THE -PARENTS’ REVIEW.” 
Dear Readers,— We read and welcome the Parents' Review month 
by month, and know it has brought help and happiness into many homes. 
One constantly meets and hears of people who know nothing of the work 
of the Union, who live in distant homes away from possible lectures and 
conferences, and who delight in the red magazine which brings them in 
touch with 'the best educational thought of the day. We are most grateful 
to the editor and the able contributors to this Review, but in the busy rush 
of life have any of us stopped to think how all this has come about . 
Money is needed to launch every society, every training college, every 
iournal. How were ours started? Our founder launched the Union an 
the House of Education without any outside help, but for starting e 
rnagazine she had to call in the aid of a few friends and well-wishers. 
Thfre is, therefore, another small band of people of whose existence some 
of us were hardly aware, to whom our deep gratitude is *Iue ^ 

shareho!Lrs in the Company, those friends who thirteen 

years ago subscribed money to start the magazine. 


